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MUSIC ON OUR FIGHTING FRONT 


Does music soften? Is the fight 
to keep an orchestra playing fol- 
ly? This front page is devoted to 
a letter which says NO. 


A Captain of the Marines, aged 
24 now, a composer, an A student 
in the university through which 
he worked his way, a campus 
leader and the former first trum- 
pet of the Drake Civic Sym- 
phony, Des Moines, writes to his 
teacher and conductor, Frank 
Noyes, as follows: 


December 14 
Dear Mr. Noyes: 


I was indeed happy to receive 
your letter which arrived today. 
It had been on the.road for some 
time I believe. Letters have trou- 
ble catching me, I’m on the 
move so much. 

I have seen lots of “‘action,” in- 
cluding Guadalcanal and more 
recently Tarawa. I received the 
Purple Heart Decoration for this 
latter action, having picked up a 
few shrapnel fragments in my 
legs. I am at the moment in a 
rest camp recuperating. I’m prac- 
tically recovered, I think. Well, 
enough about me— 

I’m certainly glad that you’ve 
been able to keep the orchestra 
on its feet. I’m sure it was no 
easy task. The programs looked 


very interesting. I am familiar 
with some of the works, but I am 
curious to hear some of the 
others which are new to me. I 
guess there'll be time enough 
when the war is over, if I’m alive. 

A Marine is foolish to think 
about a future, I’ve decided — 
just one fight, then another. Each 
time returning with more of the 
old faces missing. It makes a 
man bitter, believe me! But with 
the known fact that we get the 
roughest assignments, I still 
am glad I’m a Marine, and I 
wouldn’t have it otherwise. 

You see, I’m very proud of my 
Corps, Mr. Noyes! 

I find my men very hungry for 
music of any sort, so I do my 
best to entertain with my trum- 
pet. Yes, still the same horn. I 
carry it in one of the Machine 
Gun Carts. (I have been a ma- 
chine gun officer since I left 
Drake). 

Well, I'll stop now and get 
some sleep. Please give my best 
regards to all of my friends, and 
here’s a wish that you and the 
whole music department, have a 
successful 1944. 

Sincerely, 
Carl W. Hoffman 


., P.S. Got promoted to Captain 
today. ’ 





ORCHESTRA'S MANAGER'S DUTIES 


The manager is as important a 
factor in successful operation of 
sustaining activities of an orches- 
tra as the conductor in producing 
good performances. Requests 
have been made for a listing of 
managerial duties and helpfut of- 
fice equipment for the benefit of 
new managers. 

The bulletin is leading off with 
an outline of work done by the 
manager of the Kalamazoo Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Mrs. Leta G. 
Snow, president of the League. 

The annual membership drive 
is arranged by Mrs. Snow who 
secures volunteer workers from 
each district in the city and rep- 
resenting every church, club and 
nationality. 

A listing is made of ticket hold- 
ers and new prospects and cards 
are compiled for workers bearing 
the names and addresses and in- 
formation as to whether individu- 
als have previously purchased 
tickets. This list is kept in the 
office for reference. 


All season tickets are numbered 
on ticket and stub, and as sales 
are made, the detached stub is 
turned in with cash, or marked 
charge and checked against the 
record of each worker which lists 
serial numbers of tickets they 
hold for sale. These serial num- 
bers are listed in a ledger with 
the worker’s name opposite those 
taken out, providing a double 
check on each ticket which event- 
ually is marked paid, charged or 
returned unsold. 

A steel filing cabinet with a 
card system which shows the rec- 


ord of every ticket holder since 
the beginning in 1921; an auto- 
matic register used for charged 
tickets, (one copy to purchaser 
as a receipt, one to the treasurer 
and one to the manager’s files), 
and advertising; and typewriter 
and usual printed forms make up 
the office equipment. 


The manager makes a report 
each month on all charges and 
cash received to the treasurer and 
to the certified public account- 
ants who audit the books Pur- 
chasers’ names and addresses are 
written five times, on card to 
sales person, on automatic regis- 
ter when charged and again when 
paid, on daily work sheets given 
to accountants, and on the man- 
ager’s permanent files. 


Factories taking blocks of tick- 
ets for employees are approached 
by Mrs. Snow who, after the 
campaign is over, makes out 
monthly statements, does the fol- 
low-up collecting and ticket sell- 
ing to prospects received after the 
drive. 

There is much copy to prepare 
for campaign printing, tickets, 
newspaper advertising, window 
cards, stationery and the season’s 
program. Mrs. Snow solicits ad- 
vertising in the summer months 
for the program book which 
brings in over $1,500, and she 
lays out copy for it, reads proof 
and contributes a column of man- 
agers’ comments. Many dona- 
tions are secured, of paper and 
printing, requiring many personal 
calls. 

The search for personnel in the 
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ALL MUSIC NEEDS IS A HOUSE 


Business, industry and music, 
all are booming in Waukegan, 
Illinois, a little city of 50,000 
that supports two large musical 
organizations, a symphony or- 
chestra and a concert chorus. As 
a neighbor Waukegan has Great 
Lakes, the world’s largest naval 
training station accounting, along 
with war industries, for the busi- 
ness boom and many in uniform 
at concerts, both off and on the 
stage. 

Effort ‘in behalf of music is 
well organized in Waukegan 
where a mother organization, the 
Waukegan Philharmonic Society, 
raises funds for both orchestra 





city and surrounding areas is the 
duty of the Kalamazoo manager 
who engages the musicians and 
soloists with the approval of the 
conductor, makes out the payroll 
and records the salary payments. 
She orders the music and attends 
to transportation of instruments 
between rehearsal and concert 
halls. She arranges the dates at 
the auditorium for the orchestra 
and for occasional outside attrac- 
tions brought in to earn money 
such as the Russian Ballet and 
Jeanette MacDonald. 

Under “odd jobs” would prob- 
ably come half of any manager’s 
activities, but every successful or- 
chestra proves that, after the first 
year or so when records can be 
kept in a note book or in the 
head, modern business methods 
pay and a permanent manager to 
put them into effect is. definitely 
needed. 








and chorus. Each has its own 
board and receives special con- 
tributions for individual needs 
outside the joint program. This 
society has a very practical set of 
by-laws which has been loaned 
to similar organizations if anyone 
is interested. 


The orchestra, now in its eighth 
year, has a membership of 60 and 
is conducted by Ennio Bolognini, 
former first cellist of the Chicago 
Symphony. The chorus is con- 
ducted by Rico Marchelli. Both 
are from South America, via Chi- 
cago, where both have conducted 
concerts in the summer season at 
Grant Park. 


Members of the orchestra con- 
tribute their services and also pay 
dues. Many music lovers con- 
tribute as sustaining members or 
donors, among them this season, 
the Music Corporation of Amer- 
ica and Marshall Field III. 

Four concerts are given each 
season in which both orchestra 
and chorus participate and at 
each of which there is a soloist. 
But while audiences of 2,000 turn 
out for the concerts, there is no 
civic or high school auditorium 
to accommodate them and pro- 
grams have to be given in the 
school gymnasium where a stage 
has to be erected each time. 

If Waukegan is shaping a post- 
war program, an auditorium to 
house all musical activities seems 
called for. They might even find 
themselves giving opera there 
with so much interest shown in 
music and sé many fine musi- 
cians at hand. 
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PROGRAMS 1943-44 


Altoona Civic, Russell Gerhart, 
conductor; Benno Rabinoff, vio- 
linist, soloist. 

Program: Overture, “Russlan 
and Ludmilla,” Glinka; Concerto 
D minor, violin and orchestra, 
Wieniawski; Symphony No. 2, 
Tschaikowsky. 

Burrall Symphony (Columbia, 
Mo.), James Adair, conductor; 
Carlos Salzedo, harpist, soloist. 

Program: Symphony No. 8, 
Beethoven; Introduction and Al- 
legro, Ravel, Mr. Salzedo and 
string orchestra with flute, Mar- 
garet Loomis and clarinet, Henry 
Bent; The Harmonious Black- 
smith, Handel; Harp Group, 
composed and played by Salzedo; 
Essay for Orchestra, Op. 12, Sam- 
uel Barber*; Portrait for Orches- 
tra (Mark Twain), Jerome Kern*. 

Columbus Philharmonic, Izler 
Solomon, conductor. 

Program: Overture, “Idome- 
neo”, Mozart; Symphony No. 4, 
Brahms; Two Pieces for Orches- 
tra: He’s Gone Away and Sour- 
wood Mountain, Clark East- 
ham*; Three Dances from “Hen- 
ry VIII’, German; Roumanian 
Rhapsody No. 1, Enesco. 

Tri-City Symphony (Daven- 
port, Iowa), Oscar Anderson, con- 
ductor; Jarmila Novotna, sopra- 
no, soloist. 

Program: Prelude, Choral and 
Fugue, Bach-Abert; arias — Voi 
Che Sapete and Non So Piu Cosa 
Son, “Marriage of Figaro”, Mo- 
zart; Variations on a theme by 
Haydn, Brahms; Dances from 
“The Bartered Bride,” Smetana; 


aria — “Pleurez, pleurez Mes 
Yeux’, “Le Cid’’, Massenet; Irish 
Rhapsody, Herbert*. 

Drake Civic (Des Moines), 
Frank Noyes, conductor; Isaac 
Stern, violinist, soloist. 

Program: Toccata, Frescobal- 
di; Symphony No. 7, Haydn; 
Symphonie Espagnole, violin and 
orchestra, Lalo; Hjertisar Op. 38, 
Grieg; Triumphal March, “Peter 
and the Wolf”, Prokofieff. 

Duluth Symphony, Tauno 
Hannikainen, conductor; Miriam 
Blair, pianist, soloist. 

Program: Symphony G Minor, 
Mozart; Variations on a theme 
by Tschaikowsky, Arensky Con- 
certo piano and orchestra, B flat 
minor, Tschaikowsky; Prelude to 
“Die Meistersinger”’, Wagner. 

Gary Civic, Arthur Zack, con- 
ductor; Hugo Kolberg, violinist, 
soloist. 

Program: Overture, ‘Der Frei- 
schutz”, Weber; Concerto violin 
and orchestra D major, Beetho- 
ven; Suite, “Scheherezade”, Rim- 
sky-Korsakow; Waltz from the 
ballet “Sleeping Beauty”, Tschai- 
kowsky. 

Pioneer Valley (Greenfield, 
Mass.), Harold Leslie, conductor; 
Jesus Maria Sanroma, pianist, 
soloist. 

Overture, “Der Schauspieldi- 
rector”, Mozart; Concerto A mi- 
nor, piano and orchestra, Grieg; 
Symphony No. 102, Haydn; 
Overture to “Oberon,” Weber. 

Kalamazoo Symphony, Her- 
man Felber, conductor; Jenska 
Slebos, ’cellist, soloist. 








Program: Coriolanus overture, 
Beethoven; Classical Symphony, 
Prokofieff; Concerto, ’cello and 
orchestra, Dvorak; Petite Suite, 
Coleridge Taylor. 


Knoxville Symphony, Bertha 
Walburn Clark, conductor. 


Program: Overture to “Ober- 
on”, Weber; Sonata D minor for 
violin and Cembalo, (orchestra 
by the conductor), Corelli; Ballet 
Burlesque, Glenn Bacon*; Prize 
song from “Die Meistersinger,” 
Wagner; Russian Sailors’ Dance, 
Gliere. 


Huntington symphony, Ray- 
mond Schoewe, conductor; Doris 
Thornton, violinist, soloist. 


Overture, “Jubilee” from sym- 
phonic sketches, George Chad- 
wick*; Deep Forest, Mabel Dan- 
iels*; Concerto No. 2, violin and 
orchestra, Wieniawski; Contre 
Dance No. 1, Beethoven; Un 
Petit Rien, H. Mueller*; Cripple 
Creek, from suite, “From the 
Southern Mountains,’ Lamar 
Stringfield*; Glory to the Yankee 
Navy, Sousa*. 


Memphis Symphony, Burnet 
Tuthill, conductor; Eugenia Bux- 
ton, pianist, soloist. 


Salute to the Armed Forces 
(four service marches, sequence 
arranged and revised by Robert 
Nelson, U.S.N.). 


Symphony No. 5, Beethoven; 
Concerto No. 2, piano and or- 
chestra, Edward MacDowell*; 
Polka and Fugue from “Shvan- 
da”, Weinberger. 


Licking County Philharmonic 
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(Newark; Ohio), ‘Sam Gelfer, 
conductor. 


Program: Tocata, transcribed 
for orchestra by Hans Kindler, 
Frescobaldi; Symphony (Unfin- 
ished), Schubert; Ballet Suite, 
Gretry-Mottl; Pavanne from 
American Symphonette No. 2, 
Morton Gould*; Polka and Fugue 
from “Shvanda”, Weinberger; 
Russian Soldier’s Dance, Gliere. 

Rockford Civic, Arthur Zack, 
conductor; Nelle Shuler Welsh, 
soprano, soloist. 

Program: Concerto eased No. 
8, Corelli; group — Lasciate mi 
Morire, “Ariana”, Monteverde; 
Nina, The Giorni, Pergolesi, Mrs. 
Welsh; Evening Prayer and 
Dream Pantomime, “Hansel and 
Gretel”, Humperdinck; Suite — 
English Folk Songs, R. Vaughan 
Williams; group — A Dream, 
Grieg; In the Silent Night, Rach- 
maninoff, Mrs. Welsh; Excerpts 
from “Nutcracker Suite’, Tschai- 
kowsky; Toy Symphony, Haydn. 

Youngstown Symphony, Mich- 
ael Ficocelli, conductor; South 
High A Capella Choir, assisting, 

Program: Overture, “Phedre’’, 
Massenet; Symphony No. 8, 
Schubert; Glory (Slava), Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff; Choir — Song of 
Fate, Carpenter*; Begin the Be- 
guine, Porter*; Silent as Night, 
Bohm- Lester; Pilgrim’s Song, 
Tschaikowsky; Praise Ye the 
Father, Gounod; Emperor Waltz, 
Strauss; American Salute, “When 


Johnny Comes Marching Home”, 


Gould*. 


* American Composer. 
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DEFENSE ORCHESTRA 


One of the war-born symphony 
orchestras, having a unique ori- 
gin and proceeding along unique 
lines is the Floral Park, Long 
Island, Citizens Defense Corps 
orchestra, directed by George 
Weigl. This orchestra was delib- 
erately formed to defend citizens 
from a breakdown in morale, and 
no one in Floral Park sees any- 
thing odd about that. 

The orchestra began with a 
small group in May, 1942, and 
when it played a December con- 
cert in 1943 numbered 50 musi- 
cians and was able to give the 
Schubert Unfinished Symphony 
and some modern works. Con- 
certs are given free to the public. 

The conductor aims to give a 
first performance of some work 
On every program and is one of 
the few willing to devote rehear- 
sal time to new and unfamiliar 
music. The orchestra was scarce- 
ly a year old before a whole eve- 
ning was given over to sight read- 
ing works written by New York 
University students in the com- 
position class of Dr. Felix Guen- 
ther, the class being present to 
listen and learn from the experi- 
ment. . 


Having a laboratory orchestra 
to test their works is invaluable 
to composers and others have 
found their way to Floral Park, 
among them Basil Wood, Eng- 
lish composer who was given a 
rehearsal reading of two move- 
ments of a new symphony. 

Everyone concerned is benefit- 
ted by this procedure, Mr. Weigle 
believes. The orchestra gains 


LANSING RESUMES 


Last spring, the Lansing Sym- 
phony Orchestra board decided to 
suspend concerts for the dura- 
tion; this spring, the strings at 
least will be playing again. When 
the board went in for action it 
went all out for victory, joining 
the League, setting up plans for a 
string orchestra under Romeo 
Tata, conductor last season, and 
expanding the annual sym- 
phony day to a week. 

For the past three seasons the 
Lansing Symphony Orchestra As- 
sociation has held a symphony 
day in January when women act- 
ed as hostesses for various types 
of gatherings attended by guests 
to the tune of 50 cents each or a 
silver offering. About 150 host- 
esses served this year during the 
last week of January, presiding 
over teas, bridges, and other par- 
ties and entertainments. 

Proceeds of the symphony 
week were to be divided between 
the orchestra’s maintenance fund 
and the game chest for men in 
the Merchant Mariries. 

Arrangements are being made 
for auditions and rehearsals of 
the string ensemble which is 
looked upon as the nucleus of a 
full symphony, something to hold 
public interest in the orchestra, 
manifested very strongly before 
the board decided to resume ac- 
tivities. 





facility in reading in any idiom, 
the composer certainly profits, 
and both musicians and compos- 
ers eventually pass on the fruits 
of their labors to their audiences. 
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PEACE PICTURE 


One orchestra has resumed 
playing to have something fine to 
show when the boys come home. 
And here and there about the 
country the idea gains ground 
that the duration-demise of a 
symphony orchestra was uncalled 
for, unwise. 


Many boys, like the Marine 
whose letter occupies page one, 
will be grateful to have the sad- 
ness of war wiped out by the 
complete picture of the finer life 
of peace. 


700 YEARS OF MUSIC 


Amarillo heard an unusual and 
enriching program last fall when 
Percy Grainger visited there and 
assisted Robert Louis Barron and 
members of the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra which he conducts in an 
historical concert, “Seven Hun- 
dred Years of Music.” 


Mr. Grainger talked on “Relig- 
ious and Popular Elements in 
Art-Music’”, 13th to 20th centu- 
ries. The program opened with 
two Bach numbers and then 
worked back again to the 17th 
century opening with 13th cen- 
tury English music. This was fol- 
lowed by music from each cen- 
tury played by a string orchestra, 
and odd combinations of instru- 
ments as trumpet, horn, bassoon; 
oboe, clarinet, bassoon; and two 
violas and cellos. 


After the intermission, Mr. 
Barron and Mr. Grainger played 
the Sonata in A major for violin 
and piano by Cesar Franck. Then 


20th century experimental music, 
two quintets for piano and strings 
illustrating sliding intervals and 
intervals closer than the half tone, 
by Cyril Scott and Arthyr Fick- 
enscher, were presented by Mr. 
Grainger and the Amarillo String 
Quartet. 


The program closed with 
illustrations of “Folk-music em- 
ployed by art-music”, from the 
13th century, the 19th (Grieg’s 
“Evening in the High Hills’) 
and the 20th, the American folk 
dance, “Spoon River”, set by Mr. 
Grainger and played by him with 
Miss Grace Hamilton at the sec- 
ond piano and a chamber or- 
chestra. 


PROGRAM NOTES 


Programs, even those printed on 
a single sheet should bear the 
complete address of the orchestra, 
street, city and state. Many peo- 
ple are interested outside of the 
city and state, even the country, 
in which a symphony orchestra 
plays. 

Also it seems only fair to in- 
clude the conductor’s name. (Yes, 
we have found some that did 
not). 

As American audiences are 
conditioned to advertising in pro- 
grams one wonders why this 
source of revenue and support 
by business concerns in a com- 
munity is not sought by many 
symphony orchestras who print 
only a single program sheet. 
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